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THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH.' 

By Graham Taylor, D.D., 

Professor of Christian Sociology in the Chicago Theological Seminary, and 
Resident Warden, Chicago Commons Social Settlement. 

Of the social function of the church the churches are con- 
scious as never before in their modern history. This fact is due 
to the dawning of that social consciousness upon the race which 
is the presage of another new era of its progress toward the 
kingdom of God. This new consciousness of each other is 
begotten by the growing recognition of God as the Father of 
us all. To the proposition of universal fatherhood there is but 
one corollary — brotherhood — of church with church in the com- 
munion of saints ; of nation with nation in the bonds of an inter- 
national patriotism ; of race with race in the strangely new and 
real race-consciousness which is thrilling the body of humanity ; 
of craft with craft and of class with mass in the indissoluble 
interdependence of modern society, and of man with man the 
world over. 

As surely as the church's mission is fundamentally more 
positive than negative, and ultimately more constructive than 
destructive, so certainly the function of the church in society is 
more formative than reformatory. There can be no reform with- 
out the idea of the ideal form. Reformation, therefore, must 
ever be subsidiary to the creative function of forming the ideal. 
The formative social functions of the church are three : first, 
the recognition of the divine ideal of human life, individual and 
social, for itself and all men ; second, the initiation of movements 
and agencies for its realization in the world ; third, the trans- 
mission of the Spirit's power for the social regeneration. 

To recognize the divine ideal of human life in worship is the 
primary social function of the churches in their several com- 
munities and in all the world. 

1 A discussion of " The Church and Social Reforms " at the International Council 
of Congregational Churches, Tremont Temple, Boston, September 23, 1899. 
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This ideal is not less individual for being social, nor less 
social for being individual, but social because individual and 
individual because social. For life consists in large part of its 
relations. "One man is no man." Religion is relationship. 
The Christian religion is Christ's ideal of relationship to God as 
Father and man as brother, progressively being realized in per- 
sonal experience and in the history of the race. In trust for 
humanity has this ideal of the "kingdom of the Father" been 
committed to the churches. For themselves and for all men 
they recognize it in public worship. Worship is the recognition 
of worth-ship, of what is worth being and doing, as seen in what 
God is and does. Worship is, therefore, social service of the 
highest type and the most practical utility. Everywhere holy 
hands are uplifted to God without wrath or doubting they keep 
the flag of the kingdom of heaven floating high over earth. 
There everyone may know God's idea of the one man and 
Christ's ideal of the fellowship of all men. There where common 
prayer is wont to be made, where the songs of many voices blend 
in unison ; there at the sacramental supper where is broken the 
one bread made of the many grains that were scattered upon the 
mountains, and the one wine from many berries is the communion 
which each shares with all and all with each ; there where service 
is serving and work is worship, there for all time has been held 
aloft the highest social ideal ; there, the world over, human life 
has more steadily and nearly approached the commonwealth of 
brotherhood. 

If, however, this Christian standard of the life of the one and 
the many had always, and especially during this century, been 
held nearer earth than heaven ; if the earthward realization of 
the heavenly kingdom had been boldly proclaimed as the ideal 
toward which the industrial, political, and social programs of men 
could and should be aimed, current history would be written in 
a different handwriting and to another purport than now appears. 
If, for instance, the freedom wherewith the Son makes free had 
been fearlessly applied to each man's ecomonic freedom and to 
the toleration of every man's liberty of thought respecting the 
same, the philosophy of anarchism might not have had such a 
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great apostle as Peter Krapotkine, nor be marshaling men in all 
Christendom who are capable of suffering martyrdom for acts of 
despair to bring about the one far-off event of individual liberty. 
The Christian communion would have been recognized at sight 
as the only place in all the world where one man counts one. 
If, on the other hand, the spiritual equality of the kingdom of 
God and the absolute democracy of its all-leveling and all-lift- 
ing doctrines had been fearlessly applied as the ideal of industrial 
and political relationships, the great race movement for actual 
brotherhood might not now so largely take the form of material- 
istic socialism. If the churches had heeded the summons of 
Joseph Mazzini, that greatest prophet and martyr of modern 
democracy, they might have anticipated by their leadership the 
fateful and fearful defection from their ranks and their spirit of 
so large a part of the modern democratic movement. In account- 
ing for this defection, however, and in placing the responsibility 
for it, one fact, almost always overlooked, should be far more 
strongly in evidence to extenuate the motives on both sides of 
that breach of apathy or alienation between the churches and 
the manufacturing classes. It is the fact that, when at the close 
of the fateful eighteenth century the factory system — that great- 
est unarmed revolution — had swept a peasant population, as by a 
cyclone, from their farms and farmhouse manufactories into the 
slavery of machinery and the squalid demoralization of the early 
factory towns, the churches were in the darkest eclipse of their 
faith, the suspended animation of their life, and the paralysis of 
their work for the world. Just when the industrial classes most 
needed the comforts, protection, and leadership of the common 
faith, they actually seemed to be most ignored and abandoned 
by the churches. Only here and there a lonely voice was lifted 
in protest or sympathy in behalf of the multitude helplessly lost 
in a wilderness "great and terrible." The decadence of the 
churches of that period must have been nigh unto death, measured 
by their delay in waking to the moral and social aspects of the 
industrial situation and in arousing thereto the conscience 
of the nations, much more of their own membership. For, 
remember, it was more than fifty years from the time the first 
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protest against child labor was publicly registered in England to 
the enactment of any effective factory legislation. While wander- 
ing in this wilderness those more than forty years the manu- 
facturing population was lost to the fold. While letting them 
wander there, as " sheep having no shepherd," the churches lost 
an ethical insight, a sense of identification with the masses, and 
a social leadership which they have by no means made up and 
which, after all their social progress in these later years, even 
yet leaves them far from abreast with the complex and increas- 
ingly critical social situation of our own day. How much more 
in keeping with the pace of its splendid progress might "Evan- 
gelicalism " have rounded out the present century if, in addition 
to its many great achievements in home lands and its still more 
glorious conquests in foreign fields, its churches had listened 
when Richard Oastler was a voice crying in that wilderness, 
"Prepare ye the way of the Lord !" if they had more promptly 
followed young Shaftesbury when by his vicariously sacrificial 
service he led the mediatorial way toward the redemption of 
modern industrialism from the curse of Cain ; if the judgment of 
God's throne against the slaughter of the innocents which rever- 
berated in Mrs. Browning's "Cry of the Children" had startled 
the Christians of both continents to united action; or, farther 
back, if they had carried on and out Wesley's emancipation of 
Christian experience and method, as he himself began to do, 
into the equalization of the social and economic conditions of 
Christendom ; or, still farther back, had they developed and 
extended their reformation of dogma to that of the social order 
and had worked out the ethical corollaries of the farther-reach- 
ing propositions of their world-revolutionizing, kingdom-building 
faith. Wyclif did so. For he cried to the people : " Father he 
bade us all him call, masters we have none." The right of pri- 
vate judgment is democracy. Will we admit it not only, but 
practice it ? Common salvation from common sin is equality of 
opportunity. Dare we not only proclaim but apply it ? 

But this great loss of that half century to the people and 
the churches should now be only the incentive toward the gain 
to be won by loyalty to the social ideals of the gospel of the 
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kingdom. For only these Christian ideals of the social order can 
really possess the place in the world's hope and heart which the 
substitutes for them can never more than occupy. But to make 
society Christian there must be a science of Christian society. 
It is the new science of the old "kingdom," the social exten- 
sion of the common faith, the application of the doctrines which 
save the soul to the saving of society. The gospel of the king- 
dom is sociology with God left in it, with Christ as the center of 
human unity, with the new birth of the individual for the regen- 
eration of society and the indwelling Spirit as the only power 
adequate to fulfill its social ideals. For this kingdom of the 
Son of Man the whole earth is space, the weary heart of man 
gives place, every nation will make room, each community will 
welcome its humblest herald, all else must make way. 

It is the second function of the churches to initiate social 
movements and agencies for the realization of the Christian 
ideal, but not to be their executive. 

One " Holy Roman Empire " is enough for Christendom to 
extenuate before the bar of history. The name, fame, and influ- 
ence of another Constantine are more than enough for the ideals 
of the church to carry through the centuries. We free church- 
men have not found ecclesiasticized politics to be enough of an 
improvement upon the genus to be tempted to repeat those 
colossal failures. But we are subject to the temptation of 
attempting the same sort of less imposing blunders. Our rank 
and file have so long and so largely been composed of the mid- 
dle men of the economic world, and we have so long and so largely 
shared in the gains of their prosperity, that our churches are in 
danger of being regarded as institutions of the bourgeois class 
and the self-appointed and accepted executors of its residuary 
estate. The thinking elements of the producing classes long 
since identified these organized bodies of the followers of their 
greatest friend and fellow-workman with the history and the des- 
tiny of the bourgeoisie system of industry, out of which the eco- 
nomic world is surely and more and more swiftly passing. We 
from within know how far from true that thought is to the inner 
consciousness of the churches, and yet we should be honest and 
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scholarly enough to admit how strongly the appearances seem to 
justify such a partial judgment by those who look on critically 
from without and are suffering from the system while they look. 
We know how many productive toilers there are in the ranks of 
our membership, and how many of their sons are in our ministry, 
but yet we should be candid enough to confess with shame the 
frequent servility to wealth, as well as our indiscriminate abuse of 
its holders, the unjust discrimination shown to social caste, and 
the unintentioned, but none the less painful, disproportion of 
manual toilers in the trusteeship of our institutions and the 
boards of our church control. The churches can afford now, as 
at the beginning, and as whenever "sitting under the cross," to 
preach the ideal righteousness and equality of the everlasting 
kingdom and the eternal justice of the ever-living Lord with- 
out, on the one hand, having respect to persons or classes, and 
without, on the other hand, identifying their organization with 
schemes of social reconstruction or with economic agencies of 
production or distribution. That is the function of the industrial 
organization of the body politic, the function, though not the 
form, of which is to be respected as an agency equally divine 
within its sphere as the church is within its own. 

The social ideals of the gospel have borne their best fruits in 
society when the churches have given the initiative toward higher 
conceptions of civic and national life ; have supplied towns, 
cities, state, and nation with citizens inspired by these ideals of 
Christian social relationship, and with the willingness to sacrifice 
to realize them ; and have given no suspicion of making any 
attempt, either formal or virtual, to usurp the functions of gov- 
ernment. The churches should be the last to tolerate, much less 
to claim or secure, class legislation for their own or others' 
benefit, for they stand for all, if for any. Not in their corporate 
capacity should the churches assume the function of reformatory 
agencies for the enactment or enforcement of law. For, on the 
one hand, neither in their constituency nor in their form of 
organization are they adapted to or effective in such service, 
and, on the other hand, if they were, theirs is the higher func- 
tion, and even the harder work of maintaining the standards and 
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generating the sacrificial spirit that makes such a strife at law 
unnecessary, or, if necessary, triumphant. If, therefore, the 
churches may not be the executive of social action, even in the 
effort to realize their own ideals, they may give initiative to every 
such effort by fulfilling their function of inspiring, educating, 
and unifying the people. Where other institutions of the com- 
munity — the homes, the neighborhood centers for culture and 
social intercourse, and the municipal provisions for social needs — 
fail to meet and minister to the wants of the people, it is not only 
justifiable but obligatory upon the churches to provide substitutes 
for them. Thus "institutional" churches and social settlements 
are the ministering body of the Son of Man, incarnating the 
spirit of the Christ in their ministry to the physical and social, 
educational and civic, moral and spiritual necessities of our city 
centers, not only saving souls out of the wreck, but also helping 
to save the wreck itself. But rarely, if ever, is it necessary or 
advisable to turn the pulpit into a lectureship on economics and 
politics, or the sabbath service into a free forum for the discus- 
sion of social theories. Far more effective is it for the churches 
to man the social point of view, and thence faithfully and fear- 
lessly, by word and in deed, to extend the application of the 
righteousness of the prophets, the gospel of the Christ, and the 
ethics of the apostles, from their old -work of righting the one 
man's relation to the one God, to the new work of righting the 
relation of each to all and of all to each. To unify all the 
forces which make for righteousness and inspire them to realize 
the highest ideals attainable is the formative function of the 
churches in a community which will have far more of a reforma- 
tory effect than all the effort they could make to lead reforms 
that are always more effectively promoted by other agencies. 
For, in the language of a reformatory chaplain, "formatories 
are the best reformatories." 

The history of the English people began when upon the tomb 
of a forgotten hero might have been inscribed the words which 
Charles Kingsley wrote under the name of Hereward the Wake : 
" Here lies the first of the new English who, by the grace of God, 
began to drain the fens." So, it is said, the imperial supremacy 
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of the English people dates from the time the nation went home 
from Waterloo to attend to her own housekeeping, to work for 
her daily bread, to care for her women and children, to build 
roads, shops, and schools, to cleanse houses and streets, and 
care for her sick. And the church which will initiate this world- 
work of the kingdom will begin to write a new and glorious page 
in the history of the commonwealth of Israel and the covenants 
of promise. 

The third and greatest of all the social functions of the 
church is to supply that sacrificial service which is the only 
medium of the Spirit's power for the regeneration of society. 

The social ideals of Christianity have all along the history of 
their revelation inspired the initiative of many others than men 
of the Spirit. Over the men of 1798 there hung like a mirage 
in the desolation of their desert the ideals of that kingdom which 
is " righteousness, peace, and joy." Had their initiative been 
"in the Spirit," then "liberty, equality, and fraternity" might 
have been the translation of those ancient terms in pentecostal 
tongues to the modern world, and the Revolution might have 
been the world's second Pentecost, the Spirit's social regenera- 
tion, the birth of the coming nation in a day. For social regen- 
eration is the function of the Holy Spirit, the spirit of the Christ, 
which has never wrought the social regeneration without having 
the cross to work through ; without having, as at Pentecost and at 
every social revival since, Messianic people to sacrifice them- 
selves and bear away the sin of society and bring the king- 
dom in. The cross of social self-denial is the Christ-man's 
burden, now as ever, now in some respects more than ever. For 
there is an ethical tragedy at hand, such as has not tested 
Christendom since the Reformation, such as did not test it then 
at a point of such close contact with the world. It remains to 
be seen where the cross -bearing spirit will find the Messianic 
people, "the servant of Jehovah," to serve the peoples. 

The crisis bringing us to a test of this cross of a social denial 
of self and an economic profession of Christ is coming both from 
without and from within. From without comes the demand for 
democracy, political not only, but industrial and social the more — 
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a demand intense, worldwide, yet most emphatic in Christendom ; 
a categorical imperative to the churches. But it is only the echo 
of the impact of the kingdom upon the world. For the gospel 
has at last struck the earth under the feet of the common man. 
It has awakened the consciousness of manhood in him, the con- 
sciousness that if he is a man he has the claim to the right to 
live the human life and to have the living of a man. " This 
dumb terror" — the dispossessed, disinherited son of the world's 
heaviest tasks and least requited toil — is replying to God 
"after the silence of the centuries," saying, "I would be the 
man the Lord God made and meant me to be, the man the school 
and the church have taught me to be ;" and the Lord God — his 
and ours — awaits the answer of Christendom. Will we let him 
be by helping him help himself ? It will not answer to make 
reply: "We will let him alone." Laissez-faire was the lisping of 
the infancy of economic science. Civilization is repudiating it, 
much more Christianity. For even civilization means human 
interference in the cosmic struggle for existence. The " let- 
alone theory " of society bears the mark of Cain. Its theological 
definition is hell. "Joined to his idols let him alone." The Lord 
God awaits answer to what the Spirit says to the churches. Will 
we be set apart to God to take part with man ? Will we " for their 
sakes" consecrate ourselves as Christ did for our sakes ? Will 
we love men as he, better than self, in order that they may be 
able to love neighbor as self ? Will we, in the Christlikeness of 
our industrial and commercial relations, furnish the economic 
terms in which the gospel must find expression, if it is to satisfy 
the consciences of increasing multitudes of fellow-men ? Will 
we have the mind in us that was in Christ Jesus, who thought it 
not a thing to be grasped at, a prize to withhold, to be what he 
had been, to keep what he had, but "emptied himself" that 
others might be filled with the more abundant life ? Will we, 
dare we as a body, bear that cross of economic sacrifice and 
social self-denial that God may ever highly exalt us, and let the 
church share with the Christ the " name above every name, at 
which every knee shall bow " ? This is the church's social ques- 
tion. Will we reform ourselves in order to conform the world to 
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Christ ? Will we be the world's cross-bearers that its kingdoms 
may become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ ? 

The question whether the church will be the democracy is 
raising the question whether the democracy will be the church. 
One of the keenest satirists of ecclesiasticism which current fic- 
tion has produced answers: "Nothing but a church will do. 
All the other schemes of democracy have come to naught 
for want of that. The lecture platform is no substitute for 
Sinai. Democracy is a religion, or nothing, with its doctrine, its 
forms, its ritual, its ceremonies, its government as a church — 
above all, its organized sacrifice of the altar, the sacrifice of self. 
Democracy must get rid of the natural man, of each for himself, 
and have a new birth into the spiritual man, the ideal self of each 
for all. Without religion how is man, the essentially religious 
animal, to face the most tremendous of all problems, social jus- 
tice ? " % 

From within the church there is the revolt of the Christian 
conscience against the prevalent ethical dualism which is result- 
ing in a moral self-stultification of many Christians in trade ; is 
depriving the church of the membership of conscientious men, and 
is a creeping paralysis over its spiritual power and social influence. 
The issue between " the competitive system " of industry and 
social order and the rudimentary ethics of Christ's golden rule 
and love of neighbor as one's self is absolute and mandatory. 
This is the soul of the social question which will not down ; which 
cannot lose its identity in Jesuitical casuistries ; which must be 
met by each Christian as it meets him, and by the churches when 
confronted by the crises of their communities. Those who live 
protected lives under the shelter of assured incomes can little 
imagine the stress and strain upon the moral sense of an increas- 
ing multitude of our brethren who are exposed to the frightful 
struggle for economic existence both in the ranks of capital and 
labor. The conscience of Christendom will not much longer 
allow this breach between the rule of faith and the rule of 
practice ; will not much longer tolerate the profession of belief 

1 See Richard Whiteing, No. 5 John Street (New York : The Century Co.), pp. 
309 et al. 
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in Christian altruism as the rule of practice, while life itself is 
maintained by conformity to the diametrically opposite principle 
of every man for himself. The prayer and hope for the coming 
of the kingdom upon the part of those who willingly submit to 
this dualism will not always be thought to be ingenuous. For, as 
one of America's best economists writes, " if the ethico-economic 
rule of 'every man for himself were a recognized principle of 
action, the result would be a society composed, indeed, of men, 
but a collective brute." * The cross imposed from within is to 
decide whether we will live two lives or one ; whether we will 
believe in the single-sight through which the whole body is full 
of light, or grope on in the darkness of the double- vision of the 
evil eye ; whether we will have any religion that is not ethical 
or any ethics that is not religious. It is not a question whether 
this cross will be borne, but whether we shall wear the crown 
awaiting those who take it up as their cross ; for ethics is surely, 
if slowly, establishing its sovereignty over economics. " The 
reformer's conscience," as another has said, " claims the right to 
audit the books of society, must enter politics and conquer the 
earth. The holy land to be redeemed is under the feet of the 
peasant and the laborer." It is plain enough that those who are 
being possessed by this social conscience and fired with the pas- 
sion of a social chivalry to unite in the new crusade for the 
recovery of that land of promise, cannot long stop short of 
action. Inevitable is the social organization of the moral forces 
now being generated in individuals for overcoming the baneful 
evil of this ethical dualism with the moral monism of the king- 
dom of God. Orthodoxy of life will yet be as essential a test 
of one's Christianity as orthodoxy of belief. Heresy of heart 
and conscience will yet be a surer excision from the Christian 
body than heresy of the head. Sooner or later no one will be 
recognized as a Christian who does not possess faith in the eth- 
ics of Jesus as the rule of practice ; who does not strenuously 
endeavor to do the things that he says ; who will not be the 
beatitudes. One of the best-known exponents of economic 

1 See Professor John B. Clark, The Philosophy of Wealth (Boston : Ginn & Co.), 
pp. 133, 219- 
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ethics in this country affirms : " The infidelity of our century, 
and this is the only form of infidelity to be feared, is disbelief 
in the golden rule of conduct. If Christianity ever comes to 
exert a positive influence in the direction of the affairs of men, 
it will be through the persistent assertion on the part of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus that this rule is paramount, that it is universal in 
its application, and that every interest opposed to it is an 
un-Christian interest." 1 Whenever this note of reality has actually 
been struck, Christianity has exerted this positive influence over 
the affairs of men. Francis of Assisi no sooner began to live the 
single-sighted, one life than from palace and hovel the people fol- 
lowed him back to the fold from which they had been widely 
estranged and long alienated. All the church bells of Christen- 
dom have scarcely arrested the fixed attention of so many 
earnest minds as the simplicity and single-heartedness of Tol- 
stoi's deep-toned consistency of life. The names of Charles 
Kingsley and Frederick Denison Maurice are still not without 
power to hush the bitterest invective against the ministry and to 
modify the fiercest denunciation of the church which it has 
been my lot to hear in the most revolutionary circles to be 
found among Chicago's workingmen. Whatever earthly form 
this righteous social order may take will be " the kingdom of 
the Father," and whatever organization mobilizes the moral 
forces that bring it in will be the church of the Son of Man. 

The free churches bear the sovereign insignia of being a part 
of that church by the part of that kingdom they have brought 
into the world. They have borne their cross in the day of their 
visitation, and have worn the crown of ministry to the many. 
Their church "without a bishop" reared these states "without 
a king." Their missions abroad have implanted over the wide 
world seed-thoughts and sentiments having in them the power 
of an endless life, which will yet burst through all barriers and 
bloom in the social regeneration of the world. Their associa- 
tion of homes, schools, and churches for the redemption of the 

'Professor H. C. Adams, address: "Christianity as a Social Force." See vol- 
ume, Religious Thought at the University of Michigan (published 1893 by the Students' 
Christian Association), p. 55. 
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subject and abject races is reviving the unfit so as to be fit to 
survive. Their faith in the living God and the living people, as 
expressed in their fearless dependence upon a polity without 
ecclesiastical authority, and a creed which finds its only authori- 
tative symbol in the current confessions of ever-present belief, 
is the very democracy of the kingdom. The practice of this 
present faith in the present God and the present people is the 
crowning service which the free churches can render the king- 
dom, the church, and the world. But the very weight of their 
crown is their cross. For what has been said of modern democ- 
racy is as true of it in church as in state : " It lays on the will the 

heaviest tax of all The sincere believer in democracy must 

have a dogmatic conviction that the principle of individuality 
shall some time have the widest possible spread. His right to be 
an individual himself puts him under the highest conceivable 
obligation to create individuality in others. He is a gentleman 
in a true democratic sense just in the measure that he has the 
art of finding himself in an ever-growing number of persons of all 

sorts and conditions He must carry the campaign against 

caste into larger issues. He must face all that is disagreeable 
and problematic in democracy, concealing nothing, blinking 
nothing away. And at the same time he must keep his will 
strong and tempered, so that its edge shall never turn. To meet 
all his social obligations heartily, to pay all his political debts 
joyously, never to throw a glance over his shoulder at the monas- 
tery — this is a mighty day's work." * 

To fulfill this their social function let our free churches go 
triumphantly hence into the century of social democracy, the 
dawning of which admonishes us to examine ourselves, and take 
heed that we take not the sacrament of the people's service 
unworthily. 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev. Philip Moxom, D.D. : The heart of our religion is involved in 
this problem. In a long experience, in which I have tried to keep myself 
close to the essential elements of the work of the church, no question more 

1 Professor H. S. Nash, Genesis of the Social Conscience (New York : Macmillan 
Co.), pp. 303, 304. 
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vital than that of today's discussion has been presented to me. It lies at the 
heart of our religious and theological concern. I am not a partisan, but I 
hear the voice of One who is saying to this age and generation : "Why call ye 
me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I say ? " All these problems have 
their roots in the cradle. The kingdom of God, if it comes at all, must come 
through the gateway of childhood. The principles of righteousness and justice 
must be planted in the child's mind before it is seven years of age, if it is to 
hold them all its life. An ounce of formation is worth a ton of reformation. 
Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D. : I want to put all the emphasis I 
can upon the magnificent address of the morning, every word of which I 
believe. The first and the whole question seems to me to be to find out 
whether we believe the gospel of Christ or not. The Sermon on the Mount is 
not a secondary element in the gospel. It gives us the practical application 
of God's fatherhood and the brotherhood of man. The fundamental question 
is : Do we believe that we are (not may become) the children of God ? The 
question of our belief in that, and of our action upon our belief, is the whole 
question for us. If we believe it, we know what our action must be. No 
small part of the gospel's dynamic is in the Sermon on the Mount. 

A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., principal of Mansfield College, Oxford : I 
should not like to say that I indorse every word of Dr. Taylor's address. 
With its spirit I cordially agree, but from its criticism of the attitude of the 
churches toward the industrial classes at the introduction of the factory 
system I as cordially dissent. The factory system made men part of the 
machine, and the heavenly fire which had burned upon the altars of humble 
peasant homes was smothered. The church did not accept this fact with 
indifference. There was nothing that stood for the poor man and helped his 
cause through all that transition like the church, and it has worked ever since 
against the tendency to make men mere "hands." If the voice of religion 
has been silenced in the home of the workingman, who is to blame ? The 
church did its best to hold the men, but in came the great factory, which 
took the men from their homes, swept them into work at daylight, swept 
them out again for a half hour for breakfast, kept them prisoners all through 
the day, with another brief dinner space, and swept them out again in the 
evening jaded, tired, too worn out to think of aught but sleep. The men had 
no time to keep their altars alight. The factory reduced the man to a part of 
the machine — a "hand," and nothing more. To preserve religion amid the 
social changes of the past has been no easy task. We must be just. We 
carry on by our prayers and sacrifices the labors of the past. I hold indi- 
viduality to be a mighty force, but I acknowledge other forces as mighty. 
And we have a conscience to create in the state, as well as in the family and 
the community. 

Rev. D. L. Ritchie, of Newcastle-on-Tyne : The evangelical churches 
of England have cared for the soul, but have not forgotten the body. Our 
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best men devote their strength and their time in working on school boards 
and in politics, in municipal government and Parliament. We call it an 
honor not to separate ourselves from politics. We go into it, not as 
churches, not as political parsons, but as men with great interests at stake in 
God's kingdom. Dr. Dale was one of the greatest publicists of England. 
He was the adviser of Gladstone. Dr. Charles Berry burned himself out in 
public service too soon for England. Our English delegates will protest 
against making Christianity identical with any scheme of economics. An 
injustice has been done the speaker of last evening. I know that he does not 
put the Sermon on the Mount into any secondary place at all. But he knows, 
and we know, that to carry out the Sermon on the Mount we need a dynamic. 
The only power that can realize Christ's ideals is in the person of our 
Redeemer, and in his cross. I do not want to make a boast, but I feel that 
the evangelical churches on the other side are at least a step in advance of 
you here in their attitude toward the social movement. 

Rev. Robert Craig, D.D., of Edinburgh : I have listened to the paper 
with greatest interest and admiration, but I have marveled that no reference 
has been made in the discussion to that most important point in the con- 
sideration of the social question, the drink traffic. In fighting this evil many 
men have illustrated concretely that spirit of sacrifice for which the paper 
pleaded. We must not forget the importance of the individual soul. 

Professor Taylor : I think if you will read my paper you will see that 
I have forefended myself from many of the criticisms. I distinctly denied 
that the church should have any formal connection with particular schemes of 
social reform or of economic production and distribution. But it is not a 
question of economics or politics to say that any system of industrial or 
social order is untenable which attempts to incorporate such diametrically 
opposite ethical standards as that upon which the "competitive system" is 
based and the principle of neighbor-love inculcated by Christ. It is impos- 
sible that these two standards can both be fundamentally right and equally 
approved by the Christian conscience. You can never make them appear to 
be of equal authority. You can never make people believe that you really 
hold to the Christian principle of loving your neighbor as yourself, if you 
justify the practice of the competitive principle of each one for himself. In 
all the years of my pastoral service I have seen the fine gold of the Christian 
character of our Sunday-school boys become dim from their entrance upon 
the fratricidal strife of the competitive struggle for existence. Recognize, if 
we must, the competitive principle as the basis of the existing status, but 
do not justify it by the authority of your altruistic faith. Rather sink with 
the flag of Christ's ideal at high-mast than float on any bottom with it at half- 
mast. 

Permit a word of rejoinder to Dr. Fairbairn and my English brethren. I 
would like to have assured them, if time had allowed, of my appreciation of 
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the fact that the English labor movement is a quarter of a century ahead of 
the American, largely, I believe, because of the friendlier attitude of their 
churches toward it than of ours. For I well know that the backbone and 
strength of the labor leadership in England have been largely drawn from 
the rank and file of the Nonconformist churches. But, my brethren, I am 
sure you cannot read the industrial history of the latter part of the eighteenth 
and the early part of the nineteenth centuries in your own most eminent 
English authorities without feeling sure that the crisis of the industrial revolu- 
tion came upon the churches at the most unfortunate period in their history, 
when they were least prepared to grapple with the appalling situation in 
which the manufacturing population of England found itself. I am almost 
willing to leave the point at issue to the arbitrament of Hodder's Life of Lord 
Shaftesbury . What was it that caused that greatest hero of the century his 
heartbreaks, if it was not the lack of cooperation from the churches whose 
sympathy and help he had a right to expect in his efforts to stop the slaugh- 
ter of the innocents by the competitive industries of Christian England ? 
The fact of the unpreparedness of the church at that period was cited, how- 
ever, to account for the breach which still exists to an appalling extent 
between the churches and the productive manual workers in all Christen- 
dom. For over twenty years I have stood in this breach trying to help bridge 
it — stood for the church where it was hardest to stand. In all that time I 
have heard but two men speak disrespectfully of the character of Christ, 
but very rarely have I heard respectful reference to the churches that 
bear his name. This fact is stated, not extenuated. But it must be faced. 
There is a tremendous gulf between the churches and the mass of people in 
the densest populations of Christendom. The deepest breach is that in the 
ethical relationship of industrial life. Let me illustrate from a leaf of social- 
settlement life. One evening in the workingmen's economic discussion at 
Chicago Commons an individualist declared that he was " tired of hearing 
the Golden Rule preached to workingmen." " It is the dream of a Hebrew 
madman. It never has been true and never can be. The survival of the 
strongest is the law of nature. Competition is the law of trade. The biggest 
beast gets the biggest bone. Might is the only right. Stop not, therefore, for 
the weak. It is only the creeping Christ who tells you to do so." The social- 
ist who had opened the discussion made reply : "There is, as Drummond 
says, a struggle for the life of others in nature as truly as the struggle for 
the life of self. Motherhood proves it. But I have read somewhere that this 
struggle is seen least in the hyena breed. That man's evolution must have 
been arrested at the hyena stage. But, men, to get the beast out of all of us 
that is in that man to a greater degree, cost the life of Jesus, the carpenter of 
Nazareth. I am no Christian, but it makes a man's heart full to think that 
he had to die for a thing like that!" Brethren, it is not hard to tell toward 
which of these two positions the ethics of Christ's gospel most tends. 
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Dr. Gladden did not mean, I am sure, in emphasizing the ethics of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount to disparage the dynamic force in the person and work of 
Christ. When will we ever cease falsely to discriminate between ethics and 
religion ? This breach in the ethical relationship of the industrial world cannot 
be bridged cheaply. Only by a vicarious incarnation of the ethics of the cross 
of Christ, in the flesh and blood of its members, can the church span that 
chasm. Do not, for Christ's sake and brother-man's, too hastily criticise the 
men who are standing in that breach to reconcile men to each other and to 
God. I believe that there is an ethical revival of religion at hand, a revival 
of the religion of relationship to God that will express itself in the brother- 
hood relationship to men. Can anyone deny that it is needed ? Must not 
all of us admit that the evangelical movement is, for the present at least, 
experiencing a decided check ? Is it loyal, do you think, to blink the facts ? 
Does not loyalty to the church demand that we face the worst and do our 
best ? Let me again repudiate any intention of being unjust to the churches 
of today or of the past. But, brethren, we must be honest even in religion, 
where, perhaps, it is hardest to keep the Golden Rule. There is more Chris- 
tianity in solution than has been precipitated in conventional expression or 
crystallized in ecclesiastical form. Let us recognize the footfall of the Holy 
Spirit to be in advance of us all 



